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Columns, balcony, window trim and roof arches in light gray Terra Cotta 
t iintly pink cast with slight bush-hammered texture. 


FOR INTERIOR EFFECTS 


ICHNESS of interior finish for the entrance corridors 
in the modern office building need entail no extrava- 
gant outlay. 


Terra Cotta presents a wide variety of surface finishes 
and color effects of the necessary sympathy for such 
intimate applications. 


It also offers an ultimate saving apart from its reason- 
able initial cost. No expensive repolishing is ever nec- 
essary under any lapse of time. 


Send for our literature pertaining to the resources of 
Terra Cotta for color treatment in interior and exterior 
applications. Address National Terra Cotta Society, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 


TERRA COTTA 


Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 
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THe PHitapetrnuia Divinity School, de- 
signed by Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, is 
one of the most significant architectural 
undertakings now in course of erection 
in America. Apart from the extent of 
the scheme laid down, the project is sig- 
nificant for the manner in which the 
physical conditions of the site have been 
met, for the completeness with which 
every feature of the has been 
studied and made ready 
funds shall become available and, 


group 
for execution as 
finally, 
for the character of the design embodied 
in the various units of the whole com- 
position. 

The site, a large city block—bounded 
east and west by Forty-second and For 
tv-third streets, north and south by Lo- 
cust and Spruce streets of highly 
diversified, undulating surface, retaining 
all its original contours unchanged from 
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the time when it was a suburban estate. 
From the northeast corner of Forty- 
second and Locust streets, the highest 
point of the ground, there is a rapid 
slope to the southwest with several sharp 
Although the street grade 
at the southwest corner, Forty-third and 
Spruce streets, much lower than the 
street grade at the northeast, the depres- 
sions are considerably below the level of 
the street. It was determined to main- 
tain the natural configuration of the 
ground and adjust the plan of the build- 
ings to it because the whole site was cov- 
ered with an exceptional growth of old 
trees, fine that both architects and 
trustees regarded their preservation not 
only as a priceless accessory of natural 
setting but also as a sort of public trust 
for the benefit of the surrounding neigh- 
horhood. . 


depressions. 
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CHAPEL—PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Zantzinger, Bone & Medary, Architects 
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tion on the score of sound common-sense 
and a sensitive perception of values; the 


retention of the variant levels 
difference of forty-one feet 


between the highest and lowest points in 
the finished scheme—and the preserva 
tion of the trees, of which only three will 
be sacrificed, imposed a set of conditions 
difficult at the outset, but at the same 
time immensely stimulating to ingenuity. 
How satisfactorily these conditions have 
been complied with, the reader may see 
by examining the model which shows 
the entire group of buildings—Chapel, 
Deanery, Library, Commons Hall, Acad- 
emic Hall, Dormitories, Gate-houses, and 
separate houses for the faculty, along 
with a very engaging arrangement of 
quadrangles and gardens. 

The recognition of the natural charms 
afforded by the setting, and the deter- 
mination to save them and make the full- 
est possible use of them as integral fac- 
tors of the scheme, deserve commenda- 
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preservation of natural beauty as a pub- 
lic trust and obligation sets a notable ex- 
ample that might well be taken seriously 
to heart by those who have in hand other 
urban undertakings of comparable mag- 
nitude. 

Of the group of buildings planned, the 
Library has been completed and is in 
use and work is about to begin on the 
Chapel and Deanery, while the other 
parts of the plan are still in the future. 
Although re-studies of a few particulars 
and sundry minor modifications may 
prove expedient, when the time comes to 
erect the remaining structures, neverthe- 
less, every future requirement has been so 
fully weighed and provided for that the 
group will eventually take shape in the 
form indicated by the model. Mean- 
while, the existence of a fully organized 
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SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


and articulated scheme affords a visible 
goal towards which to work. Every 
step taken will be so much gained toward 
fulfillment and will in a way, prove a 
stimulus toward hastening the end im 
view. 

When examining the Library one 
must bear in mind that it is not to be 
considered as a separate structure but in 
its relation with other buildings that are 
to abut against it, east and west, as the 
skewbacks indicate. Otherwise it would 
seem too short for its height. From the 
lower or western side, the Library rises 
to the height of slightly more than sev- 
enty-four feet, while the extreme length 
is only thirty-two feet. With the other 


buildings erected, this seeming dispro- 
portion will vanish and the building fall 
into its true relation. 

But what is of paramount importance 
and interest for our present considera- 
tion is the character of the design em- 


bodied in the group. The sympathetic 
adjustment of plan and site, and the mo- 
tives influencing this adjustment, com- 
mand admiration. The far-sighted and 
deliberate scheme of development, look- 
ing well into the future and creating the 
guiding pattern of a mature ideal for 
ultimate realization, attests the wisdom 
of both trustees and architects. The 
quality of the design, however, is a mat- 
ter with which the architectural world 
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Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


and the public at large are more vitally) 


finest 
the 


fullest and 
found in 


concerned. And_ the 
expression of design is 
Chapel. 

The total outside length is one hun- 
dred and thirty feet, the height is sev- 
enty-four feet, and the interior width is 
twenty-eight feet. The  ecclesiological 
east end is really at the north, owing to 
the exigencies of the site. Inside, the 
triple division of space in the nave pro- 
vides for an ante-chapel twenty-one feet 
in depth from the west door—really the 
south door—to the screen; a_ choir 
eighty-three feet in length, with stalls for 
the Dean and senior members of the fac- 
ulty returned against the screen; and an 
additional twenty feet for the sanctuary, 
thus adhering to the traditional collegiate 
arrangement. The tall windows are 
twenty-six feet high, while the width at 
the glazing surface within the reveal is 
eight feet, nine inches. 

Chestnut Hill stone, mixed with some 
of the more micaceous and warmer-col- 
ored stone of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, is being used for the Chapel as well 


as for the other buildings, while buttress 
weatherings, copings, window tracery and 
doorways will be either in limestone or of 
the tawny composition limestone—al- 
ready used in the Library—which readily 
lends itself to carving. The inner walls 
of the Chapel will be thickly dragged or 
trowelled with mortar so as to give a 
fairly smooth surface to the rubble 
masonry, although permitting the stone 
texture to. remain perfectly visible. A 
light-colored wash will then be applied, 
completing the suavity of texture, afford- 
ing a desirable note of reticence and aus- 
teritvy, and making a foil that will vastly, 
enhance the values of the rich-hued 
windows, the intricate oak tabernacles 
above the choir stalls, the carved ham- 
mer-beams, and the polychromed roof, 
Additional touches of color of great sig- 
nificance occur in the embroidered dossal 
which will hang from just beneath the 
three-light sanctuary window to the altar, 
and in the painted, tryptich-like. shutters 
of the organ case. 

It seems fitting to call attention to the 
height of the Chapel, height great in pro- 
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portion to the length and breadth, as one 
commonly sees ecclesiastical buildings de- 


signed in this country. Height is the one 
dimension most frequently ignored or 
deliberately sinned against, doubtless 
through ignorance, and yet height is one 
of the most vitally important factors to 
be considered. With the height as it is 
designed, the Chapel has a nobility and 
dignity that a lower structure of the same 
length and breadth could not possess. 
Furthermore, we must bear in mind that 
the action of height upon acoustics can- 
not be ignored. It is only when a build- 
ing is of sufficient height that music will 
produce all the fine effects reasonably to 
be expected. 

\s the plans show, the single transept 
on the western side is not visible from 
within but is given over to the organ 
chamber and_ sundry vestries. The 
Deanery adjoins the west wall of the 
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Chapel, and from the Dean's library, a 
commodious room two floors in height, 
there is direct ingress into the Chapel 
from both levels. Every possible re- 
quirement of a great collegiate chapel has 
been carefully studied and ample pro- 
vision made for sacristies and spacious 
vestries for faculty, choir, students, and 
visiting clergy. The Dean's garden 
sixty-two by eighty-eight feet in area, 
with its long pool, is a fascinating bit 
of intimate composition and, lying in the 
lee of a twelve-foot wall, is a veritable 
suntrap despite the northern exposure. 

lor the benetit of those so constituted 
mentally that they must needs tag and 
pigeonhole every piece of architecture ac- 
cording to style, it is enough to 
assign the Deanery, Library and other 
buildings to the Tudor Gothic category. 
Not so the Chapel, however. A careful 
examination of the plans, elevation and 
sections will show that it is partly ling 
lish, partly French in inspiration. The 
proportions are distinctly Norman, and 
not a few of the details, as well as the ar 
rangement of the south approach, betray 
strong Gallic affinities. On the other 
hand, the plan is purely English and so 
are endless details—it is not necessary to 
particularize—and in their provenance 
the details range from Early English to 
latest Perpendicular. Finally, the entire 
combination is welded and compacted 
into a coherent whole by a strong element 
of highly individual interpretation. No- 
where is there any suggestion of meticul 
ous, pedantic archaeology ; everywhere is 
evidence of the ready spontaneity that 
comes from saturation with precedent, 
saturation that begets an instinctive man 
ner of designing rather than a slavish de- 
pendence upon specific prototypes. And 
it is just such instinctive designing cuat 
ensures vitality in the result. 

Here it is necessary to draw a distine- 
tion oftentimes lost sight of, the dis- 
tinction between style and expression. 
To take an extreme instance, for the sake 
of example, the jig-saw fretwork artists 
of the Centennial period chose to revel in 
Gothic forms. We cannot deny that the 
style they affected was Gothic. There is 
no other single name by which to label it. 
sut heaven forbid that we should accept 


easy 
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their expresston of Gothic, or deem it 
worthy of the name. Style is the corpus 
vile , expr sston is what makes or mars 
It. 

‘| he ot 
( hapel is Gothic, 
bined phases, which 


the Divinity School 
(;othic of several com 


pick out 


stvle 


you: may 


and tag with generic names it you please, 
but the expression is wholly individual, 


and this individual quality it is that 
makes the result a vital living organism 
and justifies its existence. 

lhe 
(sothi 
censure it as a dead thing, 
that it is no longer fit to express modern 
requirements, and that its continuance 
means simply an ape-like copying of out- 
worn forms, lose sight of a great truth. 
No style is dead until it has become com 
pletely ossified and rigid, So long as it Is 
susceptible of elastic and fresh modes of 


cavillers who decry the use of 
for modern buildings, who 


who maintain 


stvle 


interpretation it is alive. 

Pedants have done their best, or their 
worst, to mummify the Classic styles by 
trving to confine their expression within 
a set of rigid rules and formulae. The 
Baroque Movement was a_ rebellion 
against this narrow attitude, and the 
Baroque Movement, despite its inherent 
komanticism, gave Classicism, or at least 
Classic stvles, a new lease of life. Classi- 
cism is certainly not dead, and surely the 
Gothic modes have still every whit as 
much life in them as the Classic. Thev 
need only sane and sympathetic interpre- 
tation. As a matter of fact, the Classic 
stvles have been so badgered and tram- 
melled by pedants and purists that flex- 
ibility is well night extinct. Gothic modes 
have not been pitilessly dissected by aca- 
dermic wiseacres to the same extent and 
tics flexibility to understanding treat- 
ment has suffered less. In proof whereof, 
let any fair-minded person bear witness 
after a careful study of the subject be- 
fore us. 

As to the fitness of 
Gothic style in this instance, that 
purely a matter of preference. Christian 
architecture has found expresion in By- 
zantine, Romanesque and sundry Classic 
forms as well as in Gothic, but it has be- 


employing the 


is 
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SKETCH OF CHOIR STALLS 


come a matter of custom and tradition in 
the Gallican and Anglican portion of 
western Christendom to employ Gothic 
forms, so that the choice of Gothic for 
this collegiate group is the most natural 
thing in the world. 

In maturing the plans for so noble a 
Chapel, the trustees have not only done 
well by the institution for whose affairs 
they are the guardians, but they are im- 
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pressing indelibly on the minds of each deny vitality to all architectural expres- 
successive class of students an ideal of sion save the painful gaucheries of the 
propriety in Christian worship that is ultra-modernists who fling all tradition to 
bound to bear fruit in countless ways. the winds. More we cannot ask in rea 

The beauty of the conception is self- son of any design, and we may await the 
evident, the fitness is obvious, the vitality completion of this group with confident 
is undeniable unless we are prepared tu expectation. 


Nerth End of Library 
PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 
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“By George Burnap 


AMERICAN GARDENS may be said to have 
little or no tradition. The art of garden- 
ing has not “evolved” in this country 
and, therefore, no type of garden stands 
forth as a chronological reflection of 
\merican conditions or as embodiment 
of American ideas from Colonial days 
to the present time. But why decry the 
fact! A long biography of stages and 
periods is not essential to garden excel- 
lence. Neither is garden character de- 
pendent upon a carefully traced geneal- 
ogy. What opportunity lies before the 
garden makers of America if, indifferent 
to the lack of background and unabashed 
by the garden accomplishment of other 
countries, they give vent to the springtide 
of exuberant youth and express in forms 
of their own creating the garden idea that 
has been common to all nations. 

It would be foolhardy, on the other 
hand, to suppose that the past in any art 
may be ignored. <A child does not pro- 
gress the more by refusing to accept the 
knowledge of his parents. Form, as a 
means of expression, is subject to uni- 
versal laws of composition; material ac- 
quires meaning through association with 
what has gone before as much as by 
adaptation to an immediate end. The 
garden art of each country has certain 
general principles shared by all and a 
common mode of expression irrespective 
of the emotional trait inspired by the 
individual artist. Study of the garden 
development which has_ taken place 
through the ages will guide the enthusiast 
to quicker understanding and _ interpre- 
tation of his emotions than if he places 
himself en loge immediately he senses a 
desire for self-expression. 

There are those who will see in the 
term “style gardens” a menace—the 


naturalists who have not risen above mere 
beauty of unit material as found already 
organized by nature; they profess that a 
part is greater than the whole and essay 
a collection of units within a garden 
boundary. There are those who would 
avoid knowledge of gardens in other 
countries as certain enshacklement of free 
expression; they are at heart copyists 
uncertain of themselves to the point of 
adopting blinders. There are others who 
seek garden enlightenment wherever to 
be found; it is for such that style gar- 
dens will have meaning. 

It is profitable to memorize a beautiful 
poem, to make as part of oneself a 
splendid literary passage, to reproduce 
line for line, if one has the ability, the 
masterpiece of a great artist. The forced 
attention to every detail, to every finesse, 
discovers richness of art unrealized by 
previous observation. To duplicate intact 
a Le Notre garden would be a training- 
exercise better than an inspection of the 
life-time works of that great artist. To 
restore the garden of Villa Madama as it 
was originally conceived by Raphael 
would be an enviable apprenticeship. 

The building of gardens in the fashion 
of countries other than one’s own, is not 
a process of imitation. The modern archi- 
tect examines classical examples of the 
past for their significance. He does not 
reproduce outright, for the very salient 
reason that he must meet conditions 
vitally different. Italian gardens find 
favor in this country largely from a simi- 
larity in land contour. Spanish gardens 
adapt themselves to American localities 
of similar climate. There are occasional 
examples of French garden design, but 
their need of intensive maintenance is a 
drawback to their popularity. The Amer- 
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ican as a rule is not sufficiently patient 
to await the for 
maturing the green gardens common to 

Japanese gardens, like Japan 
will be an importation. 


generations mecessary 
England. 
ese art, alwavs be 
if each garden, in 


But in the analyzing 
seeking the why and wherefore of each 
characteristic to determine which type ts 
best suited to a particular site or set of 


GARDEN OF BENJAMIN 
M. du Chéne, 


The French arrangement of tapis vert and 
g is brilliant and illuminates American enviror 


Italian garden design, but the surfaci: 


conditions, the American designer absorbs 
a wealth of training which he eventually 
will employ in the development of a gar- 
den essentially American. 

Style gardens are a healthful sign 
not to be taken as indication of restless- 
ness or dissatisfaction with native design. 
It is a presentiment of future garden at- 
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tainment in this 
stage rich with promise. 
of other countries shall 


country, a preparatory 
When the stvles 
have been com 
general technique ot 
‘en mastered, 
\merican 


prehended and the 
garden building shall have he 
individuality will appear in 
Our 
externalize an 


CONSCIOUS of 


emotion trom 


vardens. designers, 
purypr se to 


within, will find expression not in garden 


ROSLYN, N 


Architect 


ESO., 


parterre has not the depth and sucti 


forms borrowed from other countries 
hut in forms related to the vital processes 
of daily living, and will produce a style 
generically American. But it will not be 
immediately obvious nor startlingly dif 
ferent from what other countries of our 
same civilization have thus far produced 
To quote from that portion of Dr. Oswald 
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GARDEN OF BENJAMIN STERN, ESQ., ROSLYN, N. Y. 


M. du Chéne, Landscape Architect 
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GARDEN OF BENJAMIN STERN, ESQ., ROSLYN, N. Y. 


M. du Chéne, Landscape Architect 


a path or woodland walk, have become 
longer identify French design. 
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GARDEN OF BENJAMIN STERN, ESQ., ROSLYN, N. Y. 
M. di ‘ne, Landscape Architect 


in idea with the Italian ilex tunnel and 
English gardens. 
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GARDEN OF W. W 


Spengler’s book on the “Decline and Fall 
of Western Civilization” which recently 
appeared in The Living Age: “Styles do 
not follow each other like waves and 
pulse beats. They have nothing to do 
with the personality of individual artists 
or with human will and intention in any 
form. Qn the contrary, style determines 
the tvpe of the artist himself. Style, like 
civilization, is a primary phenomenon, 
whether it be the style of arts, religions, 
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HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


gain. ps 
te. 


Our garden 
nations of 


philosophies, or of 
art is linked with that of the 
our own civilization; we share rather than 
inherit their experience, we shall utilize 
the same forms, we shall employ the same 
means of expression, but the message 
which our gardens convey shall be our 
own, depending upon our emotions, our 
intelligence, our inspiration. There will 
be an American content to the twentieth 
century garden style. 





GARDEN OF W. W. HARPER, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ige to be disclaimed in America. 





GARDEN OF W. W. HARPER, ESQO., CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, 


Intricate topiary work which takes generations to perfect is rarely found in America, 


even in English type gardens. 
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GARDEN OF GEORGE WICKERSHAM, ESO 
Mary R. Jay, Landscape Architect 


} } 


Exquisite Japar se form-language becomes jargon in America venign symbols, pretty 
} 


nothings One cannot cage the butterfly 
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GARDEN OF WILLIAM R. COE, ESO., OYSTER BAY, L. I. 


Olmsted Bros., Landscape Architects 


Jubilance in beauty of material is a f *vidence of America’s desire for gardens 





GARDEN OF WILLIAM R. COE, ESQ., OYSTER BAY, L. I 


Olmsted Bros., Lar dscape Arc hitects 


Flower forms are unit beauty and in themselves do not denote garden inspiration. 
: e 
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Plant “collections” convey at best a materialistic message 
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GARDEN OF LEWIS H. LAPHAM, ESQ., NEW CANAAN, CONN 


Olmsted Bros., Landseape Architects 


An impositive style evades emoticn and the resp nsibility of expression 
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GARDEN OF WALTER SCOTT-FITZ, ESO., MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, 


A spontaneous type of garden with an American impress 


GARDEN OF CHARLES H. SABIN, ESO., SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Marian C. Coffin, Landscape Architect 
Interpretation cf exotic fragments enrich a garden but contribute nothing to its gems 
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GARDEN OF SAMUEL UNTERMYER, ESQ., YONKERS, N. \ 
Welles Bosworth, Consulting Architect 


Chas. W. Leavitt, Landscape Engineer 


Spanish fountain bowl and canals; Italian doubling cf columns; Greek sphinxes: 
English wall cresting; French lattice; German plates-bands; The American garden may 
comprehend all form-ideas of like civilization but will develop an identity of its ow: 
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PRINCETON CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 
Aymar Embury II, Architect for Alterations 
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PRINCETON CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 
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JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects 
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MUNICIPAI FUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM, CHICAGO, ILI 
Jarvis Hunt, A te 
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St. Ansgarius Chapel 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK CITY 
Henry Vaughn, Architect 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK CI 
I Vaughn, Architect 
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“The Sacrifice” 


ST. ANSGARIUS CHAPEL, CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK CITY 


Malvina Hoffman, Sculptor 
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h churches of the 
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Lencdenc' \ 


Presbyterian Church 
j. W. 
associated arc 
thie 
eness to | 


] 
Hhacie 
Corbusier and 


Daggett 


bodies 


vo itects, 


essential qualities vive 
HMpPressi\ ren 
hiteenth century. 

lhe proclaiming the dignity 
sermon in. the 
leparts from medieval precedent in the 
matter of width, to uninter 


rupted view of the pulpit from every pew, 


of 


nave, 


the Presbyterian service, 


Mmsure an 


and the side aisles have been narrowed to 
mere 
nave a suitable effect of height, all vertical 
lines are emphasized and the ceiling of the 
narthex, through which the nave is en 
tered, is kept verv low. The front rails 
of the galleries occupying the transepts 
are kept back midway of the piers in 
order that they may not contlict with the 
vertical lines so essential to the effect of 
height in the nave. A double row of 
lanterns, suspended from the brackets 
which carry the trusses, gives an added 


passageways. lo give this broad 


sense of length. 

The chancel is made impressive by a 
succession of features built up one above 
another, commencing with the baptismal 
font which terminates the middle aisle. 
Back of this and raised three steps is the 
long communion table, with benches be- 
hind it for the elders, and a canopied seat 
for the minister. The pulpit platform, 
which is five steps higher still, is pro- 
tected by the high back of the communion 
seats, and the canopy of the middle seat 


he pulpit plattorm, 
of the min- 
for the choir 


7 1 7 1 - - + » 
is developed int » pul front. ( 


| am 
high wainscot back of t 
. 1 ] 

with the 


stall, 


traceried 
form 
the remaining space in the 


canopy 


a screen 


. ] 
carved 


woodwork is of oak richly 
with tracery and ornament in which sym 
bolism a part. The 
vine is used freely, as are verses quoting 
the words of Christ, and a 
shields on the panels of the communion 
¢ bear further Christian symbols. A 
liberal of gold and color enhances 
the value of this enrichment and 
relieves the severity of the browns whicl 
predominate in woodwork and floor tiles. 
and the greys of stonework and plaster. 
\nother color note is introduced in the 
seat cushions, which are blue. 

Symbolism has been employed in plan- 
ning the structure of the church as well 
as in the ornament; the nave is divided 
into seven bays, recalling the seven ori- 
ginal churches; the windows over the 
chancel and choir are in five sections, 
representing Christ and the four Evan- 
velists; the clerestory windows in three 
divisions refer to the Trinity, and the 
double windows of the side aisles, to the 
()ld and New Testaments. 

The exterior, dignified and churchly, 
is of smooth faced rubble, the color of 
which ranges from warm grey to tan. In 
the near future additional buildings will 
be erected to house the Sunday School 
and gymnasium, each department having 
its own assembly hall, and provision will 
be made also for the executive offices. 
\ll will be designed to form a consistent 
and harmonious architectural group. 
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: La OVilla Granon, ° Versailles 
by 


i 
Ftarold Donaldson Gherkin 
and Lorght Tron A Z é A / A 


Vitta TPrRraNon at Versailles, 
the borders of the paiace park, 
we find a happy example of the sort of 
dwelling characteristic of this city that 
up in intimate connection with the 
of the court. The qualities 
of intimacy, comfort, and simple elegance 
scheme 


IN TH 
close by 


vTeW 
complex life 
are successtully combined in the 
of domestic existence contemplated. 

lhe gate keeper's lodge is the most 
feature of the estate, and dates 
the forepart of the eighteenth 
century. from the gate a short, straight 
drive through a pleached avenue of lime 


ancicnt 


from 


trees leads to the long west front of the 


house, a structure dating, in its present 
outward form, trom the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The north wing is a 
The walls are stuccoed 

Viewed from the gar 
between 


recent addition. 

and painted grey. 
den front, the line of 
the old and new portions of the house is 
the variation in the 


division 


v indicated by 
roof treatment. 
first intended to add a new 
south wing, similar to the north wing, 
but it became apparent. that many 
desirable considerations would have to be 
sacrificed in carrying out this plan of 


clearly 
It was at 


too 


fully symmetrical composition, and so the 
project was abandoned. The veranda, 
it is hardly necessary to state, is a wholly 
modern feature. The extra accommoda- 
tion for guests, which a south wing 
would have supplied, is partially afforded 
by an interesting little old guest house, 
of earlier date than the dwelling, to the 
west of the forecourt. 

Although the garden arrangements are 
of recent execution—due, in large part, to 
Miss Elsie de Wolte, one of the owners 


they are thoroughly in keeping with 
local French tradition, and afford an in- 
valuable object lesson in the creation ot 
gratifving results within a limited urban 
area. [specially engaging is the trellised 
music pavilion, with the long pool in 
front, set in its own enclosure. The 
treillage-covered walls are a_blithesome 
conceit, in keeping with the character of 
the structure. The music pavilion and its 
immediate surroundings were designed by 
M. Greber, and worthy of that 
able French architect's reputation. The 
treillage enclosing the water garden in 
front of the music pavilion, separating it 
from the rest of the garden area and 
completing the unity of the composition, 
presents a fascinating bit of design that 
will bear close study. 

\t the far end of the tapis vert, and 
closing the direct vista from the house, 
the large treillage screen with niches and 
hgures is a work of Miss de Wolfe’s own 
devising, and forms a successful and 
urbane feature of garden embellishment. 
\ll the treillage is painted green. \ 
diverting bit of gardening in the ancient 
manner is the little parterre de broderie 
unmediately in front of the veranda. 
Here the design Is W rought in low box 
plants, while the background is composed 
of red and white fragments of stone, 
separately disposed. The tea arbor and 
its approach, ‘all in clipped yew, recall in 
pleasing manner the gardening practice 
of an earlier day. 

Within the house the architectural fea- 
ture of greatest moment is the exquisite 
hotserte in the drawing room and _ the 
little ante-room to the north of it. This 
is painted a pale green. 
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“MOONLIGHT, PUEBLO DE TAOS” 
Painting by E. Irving Couse, N.A 
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1D PRIMITIVE BASIS. Zr 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


WHEN A COLONY OF PAINTERS settled at 
laos, New twenty 
vears ago, few people in the Southwest or 


Mexico, some five 
elsewhere had any adequate idea of the 
possibilities of Indian art as 
the architecture and decoration of modern 
buildings. Indeed, a mistaken zeal for 
progress was “modernizing” beautiful old 
down. the 


a basis for 


adobe churches by tearing 
softly belfries and 


them wtih ugly, incongruous tin steeples 


modeled replacing 


lin roots were ridged above authents 


mission walls) with absolute disregard 
for the splendid unity of design which 
the original structure represented. It was 
worse than combining ready-made overt 


alls with Indian moceasins and blanket 

Consciously and unconsciously, these 
painters at and others who came 
later to Santa Fe, began to point the dis 
tinctive values of primitive art 
as they interpreted Indian life and chat 
acter in their paintings. \nd 
labored to preserve the ancient churches 
and pueblos as the Spaniards had left 
them 
upon a unique phase of primitive cul 
ture. The Pueblo tribes of the South 
west are the North American In 
dians who produced architecture. Their 
isolation made the development a distinct, 
The sculptured form 
of their pueblos is simple and elemental, 
like their highly sym 
bole drawings. 

“The Indians were the first Cubists in 
this country,” 
pointing out the details of a Pueblo draw- 
ing on his studio wall. 

The stark simplicity, the crude, direct 
grasp of essentials in Indian pictorial art 
is strikingly allied to the less complicated 
architectural composition. The white 
painters of Indian subjects naturally 
came to appreciate these fundamental 


laos, 
practical 


tne) 


only 


homogeneous one. 


conventionalized 


observed a Taos painter, 


In short, they opened the door 


By ou 
Rose Htenderson 


native qualities, and in bringing them te 
the attention of architects have con- 
tributed largely to a new art impetus that 
is influencing New Mexico building 
Such a painting, for instance, as EF 
Irving Couse’s “Moonlight, Pueblo de 


Taos,” reveals the beauty and strength of 
the Indian community dwelling. It was 
hoth a home and a fortress. And _ the 


Indian made it an honest expression ot 
the purpose. Tle didn’t try to make it 
look like anything else, and so he achieved 
a unique structure, at once massive and 
intimate. The painting emphasizes the 
simplicity and restraint of the pueblo to- 
gether with its sensuous softness of out- 
line and gracious sweep of terraced wall. 
Many paintings of buildings and other 
subjects embodied an appreciation of the 
Indian's direct and sincere mode of ex- 
pression. ‘They showed his realization of 
the essential union of beauty and utility 
in his pottery, basketry and weaving as 
well as in the rude simplicity of his clay 
houses. 

No merely idle objects of decoration 
cluttered the severity of the primitive 
hearth. The interiors of mud-plastered 
huts were brightened by gaudy baskets, 
meal bowls and blankets that 
laily domestic use. Altars were adorned 
with painted feathers and other decorae 
tive religious svmbols. [ven clay ovens 
were softly modeled details of plaster 
beside brown adobe doorways. Spanish 
influence refined and amplified without 
corrupting this unified simplicity, and 
under the lead of American painters, 
\merican builders and decorators have 
learned lessons of daring and of restraint. 
It was a wholesome reversion from cer- 
tain gingerbread artificialities which had 
begun to encumber the new wooden 
bungalow of many western communities 
and from the rigid conformity of charac- 


were in 
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terless brick business blocks in our cities. 

Artists made their homes and_ studios 
in ancient adobe houses that with very 
few changes became most satisfactory 
living quarters. They studied the In- 
dian’s symbolism, his dramatic ceremonial 
dances, his unmatched vigor and variety 
of decorative design. They saw the 
beauty and inherent fitness of his archi 
tecture, its striking adaptation to the 
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with an adhesive clay found in the desert. 
The early mission churches here were 
also largely the work of Indian builders 
under the direction of Spanish priests, 
and so the plasticity of the primitive type 
was easily lifted to a simple, ecclesiastical 
form, and the missions rose naturally out 
of native models. Both churches and 
dwellings kept a distinctive Indian char- 
acter which Spanish architecture in Cah 





SUNMOUNT SANITARIUM, 
Rapp & 


desert and mountain environment. The 
rugged, block-like plan of the pueblo at- 
fords excellent balance without uniform- 
ity, and it is as inherent a part of the 
setting as one of the bulking, wind- 
sculped mesas. Deep walls and windows 
shut out desert heat, and cool, shadowy 
patios are a relief from desert glare. 
The Spaniards, like the Indians, were 
limited by materials, which in this iso- 
lated, half-arid region consisted solely of 
logs, sticks and sun-baked clay. The 
wood often had to be brought from great 
distances, and so adobe, or sun-hardened 
bricks, were used chiefly, piastered over 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Hendrickson, Architects 


fornia and other places has not revealed. 
lat roofs gave excellent views over the 
vast desert plains. They gave the Indian 
dweller, a sense of communion with 
nature, and his love of the open led him 
to make use of his housetops, as cits 
dwellers are now learning to do with 
their roof gardens and sleeping porches. 
The balcony or roofed veranda was also 
a prominent feature of Spanish-Indian 
building. Cedar roof beams projected at 
the upper edge of outside walls in a deco- 
rative pattern, and rough-hewn pillars 
supported the patio arcade. 

The growing appreciation of the In- 
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RESIDENCE OF CARLOS VIERRA, 


Carlos Vierra, 
dian’s culture, of the freedom and poetry 
his communal existence, finally led 
modern architects to find in his primitive 
construction a basic elemental form which 
the Spaniards had intelligently elaborated 
and which possesses possibilities of fur 
ther adaptation to specific and comphi- 
cated needs. It was a kind of new A-B-C 
of architecture, a form traceable directly 
to the crude mud cave, and yet presenting 


? 
ot 


a most logically unified progress. — [so- 
lated from alien influences, it was a 
natural, spontaneous expression of the 


time, the place and the people, and as 
such an appropriate foundation for con- 
tinued development. 

The painters had delighted in the color 
and texture of adobe walls which mellow 
the brilliant New Mexico sunlight and 
glow pink and golden under the beaming 
-kies. It was found that different vari- 
eties of clay produced these varied col- 
ors, and that contours were rounded and 
softened by annual replastering as_ the 
adobe wore down in wind and _ rain. 
Modern plaster is more durable and does 
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MEXICO 
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Architect 


not require the frequent doing over, but 
modern builders have achieved the effect 
of Indian hand-modeling by blunting 
corners and eliminating all rigid rec- 
tangular lines. They are also using the 
pink, buff and blue coloring and_ the 
irregular surface finishing which gives 
quality to the walls. 

(Ince the architect began to look at this 
distinctive American construction as a 
harmonious and consistent growth, he 
found fascinating suggestion and inspira- 
tion for a community type of building 
which is singularly individual and indi- 
genous. He began to see that it was 
honest, economic and varied, and ad- 
nurably suited to the climate and land- 
scape of the Southwest. In adapting it 
to modern use some bad mistakes have 
been made, but many painstaking and 
sympathetic developments show the style 
successfully exemplified in private 
homes, school houses, office buildings, 
hotels and railway stations. 

Ingenious details of interior decora- 
tion have proved as interesting and har- 
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monious as the more obvious exterior de- 
Heavy beams were gouged and 
the irregular dents painted in crude blues, 
reds, yellows and greens, with a gorgeous 
richness of effect. Split aspen twigs 
were arranged in herring-bone patterns 
to make soft gray ceilings. Candle niches 
cut into the walls, corner fireplaces and 
frescoed borders are features which have 
been used in modern homes with charm- 
ing results. The Taos home of E. Irving 
Couse, which was once a Spanish con- 
vent, has the old doorway, the mission 
bell and open belfry, and a long, cloister- 
like porch around the central patio. Typi- 
cal Mexican fireplaces, beamed ceilings 
and deep wall seats and niches are in the 
simple and spacious interior. This house, 
shut away from the street by a stretch of 
solid wall, presents in its vine-draped 
patio the sunny, shadowy seclusion which 
adapts the type to domestic uses. 

New homes and studios have been 
built in the Spanish-Indian style, and the 
whole town of Taos has been kept a re- 
markably primitive spot with a 


signs. 


fascinating open-air spirit in plaza 
and patio. The striking  individ- 
uality of the New Mexico archi- 


rYRONE 


NEW 


MENICO 


tecture makes it excellently suited to 
community building and = peculiarly in- 
harmonious in combination with other 
distinctly contrasting types. Its freedom 
and variety make it remarkably self-sufti- 
cient. Its historic flavor carries on the 
old Spanish-Indian atmosphere which is 
still a vital influence in the life of the 
Southwest and which the Taos painters 
have so consistently interpreted. 

Tyrone, Santa Fe and otner 
have begun to realize the unique oppor- 
tunities of this development. And_ the 
basic motif of the type has been carried 
out in such interesting isolated groups as 
Valley Ranch with the hospitable Apache 
Inn. A kinship with the Moorish ts 
often felt in the squat bulk and rounded 
contours, and this has been stressed by 
builders who have felt strongly the plas- 
tic sensuousness of the mode. The State 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Museum of New Mexico, the Santa Fe 
Water and Light Company office, the 
Tyrone public school, and hundreds of 
private dwellings illustrate the dignity, 
strength and livableness of this modern 
architecture inspired by models of primi- 
tive art. 


towns 
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THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


‘The Georgian Period.” (| ee. 


lishing Co., Inc. New Edition, 


| hie SOULOO), whose rig il subi it1o by 
« \merican Architect bega 1898, needs 
introduction. Ever since its first appea 
ince has CCl egarded is al invaluable 
reh ‘ ot rehable data conce vy the 
early architecture of America, both domesti 
1 vil The numerous examples re ed 
measured drawings, text cuts, and large 
ilt-t ites afforde i is store o ust 
h accurate mtormatior t the irch t 
st eeded i it Is Sate t Sa that 1 
on k ( its chat acter! 1 ‘ | is been 
early so exhaustive in scope—has exercised 
a more profound, a more enduring or a 
nore wholesome influence 
Other books have appeared trom time to 
tine treating of various portions of the 


7 he 


superse ded by 


ground covered, but Georgian 


has never been these subse 


quent publications, no matter how excellent 


levy might be, nor 


ened (one 


has its value been less 


1 
¢ 


mav say, indeed, that the greater 
have in. the 
Period” 


additional examples drawn 


umber of more recent books 


main supplemented “The Georgian 
forth 


specialized localities 


Vv setting 


trom 
Pro 


covered 


when dwellings and civil buildings 


‘The Georgian Period” not only 


he time 
affinities 


were being 


breadth 


of purely Georgian 


erected throughout the length and 


t the country, but also gave numerous ex 
Colonial 


blazed 


amples of the earlier and truly 


work It was the pioneer and it 
general con 
architectural 


America and quickening the 


a broad trail, awakening a 


sciousness of the = rich treas 


ures in popu 
Whoever has 
done any work at all in this field cannot 
fail to debt of 


lar sense of appreciation. 


acknowledge the heavy 


vyratitude AN wwe to thi book Nor, w ile 
cording our bligations, should we overlook 
he fact that therein are contained records of 

t a ew buildings that have since bee 
de olished perished by accide1 t, or suttered 
i tate equally deplorable either thre ugh il 
terations or senseless mutilations. 

The r drawback to the use ot Phe 
Georgia Perio¢ hithert las been the in- 
CONN 1ent L111N¢ ft its arrange ent ind 
the lack proper indices and cross refer 


ences, so that it was often difficult to lay 


me's hand on some particular example de- 
sired, or to find just what one wanted 
purposes Of comparison 

In the revised edition just published by the 


U Pp ( Book 


shortcomings have 


Company, Inc., all thes: 
been remedied \ com 
taken 


plete rearrangement has place, 


work being now divided 


Part I 


The other nve, im 


into SIX parts, oO! 
indices and 


por tfolio 


which contains 


text 
form, conta 
drawings, some 
added 

logically 
headings ol 
Buildings 


he plates and measured 


new material here’ being Further 


arranged 
Houses, 


\nother 


more, the plates are now 


in sequence under the 


Churches and Public 


feature of arrangement that commends it 
self is the geographical grouping of the 


Part 


Hamp- 


Thus, for 
Maine, 


Massachusetts only. 


several subjects. example, 


Il contains houses in New 
shire and 

In Part I are now duly and conveniently 
tabulated the list of contributors; numerical 
and alphabetical chronological tables; 


betical, 


alpha 
subject list of 
and an 


geographical and 
table ot 
the text. No 
make 


and with the 


plates; contents; index to 


pains have been spared to 


the new edition thoroughly usable, 
improvements in arrangement 
and the caretul and full indexing and cross 
indexing, the work will enter upon the new 


efa Ot serFvice. 
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THE 


A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE 
AESTHETICS OF ARCHITECTURE 
It is only at rare intervals that the reviewer 


experiences that combined sensation of pleasure 


and responsibility which is produced by Pro 
fessor Rhys Carpenter's book, “The Aesthetic 
Basis of Greek Art.” Originality, tempered 
with cool judgment, scholarship, and a 
singular aptness in his mode of expression, 


are sources of unmixed enjoyment: a sense of 
responsibility arises when the limits of review 
ing space are measured against the wide range 
traveled by the author, with the difficulty of 
already re 


As the 


work 


condensing information which is 
duced to the tersest form of statement 
title 


treats of a multiplicity of aesthetic factors, 


indicates, the subject is vast: the 


estimated from unaccustomed points of view; 
the author draws parallels and makes scientiti 
dissections of impulses and properties in skil 
fully arranged sequences: our space is inade 
quate for the suitable consideration of that part 
which treats of architecture alone He develops 
the architectural theme from the most neglected 
angle—the aesthetic: but it is to be 
hoped that the practical 


of his deduction and speculation will be 


purely 
extremely nature 

pro- 
ductive of tangible results in the [ 
his readers. A careful perusal of this excellent 
work will bring home to the architect the fact 
that in the adaptation of the orders there are 
vital which do not figure in 
modern effort; also, that the intul- 
tion are not the sole means for an ideal adjust 
ment of 
composition; the 


practice ot 


points of view 


vagaries of 


integral parts in an architectural 


Greeks, in the evolution of 


their masterpieces, adopted forms of regula 
tion which might be revived with considerable 
benefit 


The generative impulses from which the va- 
rious phases of Greek artistic activity proceeded 
are identified great skill: and knowledge 
is imparted as to the extent to which logical 
argument guided structural evolution. Che 
author is in no overwhelmed by the 
artistic prestige of the Greeks as architects; 
with keen appreciation of 


with 


W iy 
every evidence of 
his critical faculty compels the 
statement of short- 


beauty created, 
uncompromising 
comings, as revealed in their lack of invention 
in planning; deficiency in imagination, which 
prevented their visualizing the relation of the 
structure to its surroundings; and their will- 
ingness to copy and recopy a meagre repertory 
for generations as though it were the 
manner in which to build. He 
extremely interesting point of resemblance be- 
their mental philosophic 


serious 


sole 


discovers an 


tween processes in 


ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD. 


thought, and their conception of the structural 
Greek philosophy the concrete 
image was habitually attached to the 
abstract universal content—“not the not 
the material constitution, not the 
behavior, but the seen appearance was tor them 
know what a thing is they 
look of it. The objects that 
implements, his places of 
these, too, came ranged 
applicable to 


problem. In 
visual 
mass, 

physical 


the essential: to 
must know the 
man made — his 
shelter, his furniture 
in species.” This is particularly 
the typical forms of the potters to which they 
practically without change, for 
work of the architects 
“how could there logically be 


adhered, 
centuries: the 
a similar trait 
different temple-plans when there is only one 
one 


reveals 


purpose for which temples are used, 


identical force of gravitation to combat and 
master, one rain and sun to oppose?” The Greek 
perfection of form in the 


originality in varied 


architect sought 


specific tvpe, not variety and 
expression; when he realized what appeared to 


be the ideal version, 


The Corinthian capital is regarded by the author 


experimentation ceased 


as the only important innovation subsequent to 


their standardization of structural design, 
which he aptly describes as the “tyranny of 
canonical form.’ His views concerning the 
aesthetic status of those features in the stone 
structure which were derived from the wooden 
structure are well worth considering. He con- 
cludes by saying “By immemorial tradition 


made no 


they survived, and just because log 
demands for their existence, it made no de- 
mands about them at all. They had come into 


existence and now persisted in their own right 

as established species.” 

tram ot accounts 
forms; 


convey a 


thought he 


In an admirable 
Greek tenacity of architectural 
excerpts from the 
inadequate idea of the 
In defiance of all precedent, archi- 


for the 
author's argument 
very numerous theories 
expounded 

tecture is classed os a representational art: “it 
has to invent its objects first, before it can use 
them And so. by 
ations of men, it settles upon those types and 


themselves for 


the preference of gener- 


patterns which most commend 
their grace or expressiveness or utility. or sim- 
plicity, and these become its world of real ob- 
jects which it imitates and amid 
those formal relations which physics will permit 
and good taste commend. The fundamental in 
such a theory is the assertion that, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, architecture tends 
to become a representational art, and that it 
imitates and represents a conventional world of 
its own creation.” Professor Carpenter pro- 
ceeds to state later that “Greek architecture, 
indeed. is the outstanding instance of this prac- 
tice of establishing an artificial language by 


represents 
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convention, in order to communicate architec- 
tural emotion.” 

The influence which the Pythagorean geo- 
metric investigation exerted upon the arts is 
explained: he describes the manner in which 
the intangible and invisible occurrences in sound, 
“seemingly unruled by anything but a fortui- 
tous concordance among themselves—sudden y 
admitted their allegiance to the tyranny of 
geometric number.” The Greeks held ratio and 
number as the controlling factors in the un- 
verse, “in the path of the stars, in the con- 
struction of material things.” This is described 
as a- cardinal assumption in Greek practice 
“There is a true form for every class of ob- 
jects, and that such a true form ts characterized 
by its geometric simplicity, by the commensura- 
bility of its component members.” This princi- 
ple is applied to the orders by analysis, showing 
the generative ratio of the Doric to be 2 to 1, 


and that of the Ionic to be 3 to 1. The archi 
tectural refinements are commented upon as 
follows The employment of the Greek ‘re 
finements ould be neither useful nor. ex 


1 


plicable if these did not constitute appreciable 
departures from clearly recognizable and _ al- 
ready familiar norms \s Greek philosoph 

might have stated it, the eidos is characterize 

by mathematical perfection; this perfection is 
somewhat obscured when the cidos is imprinted 
in matter; but it is precisely from its minute 
deviations and irregularities from the standard 
form that the individual instance derives its 
individuality and its right to a place in the 
phenomenal world of sense.” This influence of 
ratio and number upon the proportional adjust 
ment of integral items in the orders is_ex 
ail in an unusual and convincing 


t 


plained in det 

manner. The author further states: “It would 
follow that Greek architecture, in order to make 
its use of number effective, must have been an 
architecture of planes rather than of solids. This 
was precisely the case.” He takes the stand- 
point that Greek architecture is in two dimen- 
sions only,—“since its appearances all lie in 
parallel or perpendicular planes, it can only 


define or bound a solid space, and cannot en- 
close it.” 

An extremely interesting argument is devel- 
oped concerning the influence of climatic or 
atmospheric conditions upor. the evolution of 
architectural types of two or three dimensions : 
this is extended to cover the evolution of pat- 
tern. 

In the space available here it is impossible to 
do justice to this urusual and scholarly work. 
The manner in whica aesthetic abstractions are 
reduced to specific terms in scientific form, 
might be taken as a model for recording re- 
search of this character. Architectural criticism 


of to-day is too frequently merely a record of 


the personal predilections and prejudices of the 
writer, and as such has no constructive or his- 
torical value. As Professor Carpenter’s book 
is studied, we become more than ever sensible 
of the high value of the impersonal and scien- 
titic quality in architectural criticism. Our 
only regret is for the way in which the book 
is printed; the Bryn Mawr Monograph appears 
to have taken the Mid-Victorian Book of 
Devotion as a typographical model. 
Leon V. SoLton 


SCANDINAVIAN ART 
By Carl Laurin, Emil Hannover 
and Jens Thiis :Introduction by 
Christian Brinton 
Substantial merit is so often brazenly as- 
lid 


raison d'éctre that when a volume of obvious 





1 


sumed for books possessing no really va 


ind unquestionable value appears with a 
odest prefatory note of justification it 
forthwith bespeaks a favorable attitude and 
interested perusal on the part ol the reader 
\ note on the fly-leat of this work (The 
\merican - Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York, 1922) apprises us that “this series of 
SCANDINAVIAN MonoGrapHs is published by 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation to pro- 


mote the study of Scandinavian history and 


culture, in the belief that true knowledge of 
the North will contribute to the common profit 
on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

This announcement not only sets forth 
clearly the aim of the book, but gently and 
tactfully administers a rebuke that not a 
few of us can take to heart—the politely 
couched insinuation that our acquaintance 
with the art and culture of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark might be far more extensive 
than it is with distinct advantage to our- 
selves. The veiled indictment of our igno- 
rance of things Scandinavian, it must be con- 
fessed, is well deserved It loses none of 
its force by its gentleness. Our knowledge 
of architecture, painting, sculpture and the 
other arts in England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Holland and Belgium, we usually pride our- 
selves, is fairly full and accurate. It is al- 
most a matter of conscience with us that 
it should be so; we deem it a necessary part 
of our education. But we have been singu- 
larly indifferent, for the most part, to parallel 
developments in the Scandinavian countries. 

While it is true that the Scandinavian con- 
tribution to the sum total of achievement 
in the arts may not have been comparable in 
moment and extent to the contributions of 
the other countries mentioned, nevertheless, 
we can ill afford to ignore the performances 


of three peoples, all of them characterized 
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1 R¢ Hil l I ( 
individuality 

they 
What 


others, in this 
+] 


bv vigor and strong national 


Much of 


borrowed 


t 


their inspiration, to be sure, 


from other countries 
the debtor ot 
with their borrowings 
a little of 

expression so that work be 
individual 1 Ipress \fter all, 


model of 


have 


country 1s not 


respect 7—but ley 


their own hardy 


have blended not 


national thei ars 


a Ma! kedly 
1 


matter what the stvle, the bias 


interpretation is the illuminating elemen 


whether 1t be the bias ot a whole 


or of only one single exponent 


Scandinavian forms ot interpreta 


learn some tre sh lessons 
Brinton’s scholarly 


Following Dr 


tion, vich is chiefly 


devoted to 1 cri 


wmus schools ot pat 


Scandinavia, 


discussion ot the vat 


that have obtained in 
tri-partite division of contents, the 


Cari G. L: 
the 


tion, by iurin, being a 
Swedish art, nd, by Er 


f§ the Danish Museum of Industri 


sec 
Director « 
\rt, presenting Denmarx’s achievements, 
the third, by Jens Thiis, Director of the 
tional Gallery in Christiania, dealing with 
irt o! Norway The arrange! all 
for the sake 


could wish 


venient reference, and 
tones are vell 
held they 


In each oft 


chosen 

cover, 

the the 
portion of the text is given over to the stor) 
then an e1 


the 
Major 


sections 


three 


of painting, and while now and 


eminent 
Munch, 


1 


record tha 


tire chapter is accorded to such an 
kersberg, Marstt 


painters to 


master as E and or 
there t 


are sO Many 


have 


many of them but a paragraph or two 
and in 
densed manner catalogue ri: 

than a critical Nevertheless, de 


spite the hard reading thus entailed at times, 


some places this necessarily 


suggests a 
treatment 


nvaluable us 


} 
l 


the book supplies an 
of Scandinavian 
sire to know more of the men and their 

Sculpture 
prominently painting, but there its at 
admirable and the 
chapters occupied with the history of Swed 
and the 
There is 


conspe ( 


painting and excites a de 


WoOTa 


i 


and architecture = figure ess 


than 
chapter on Sergel three 


ish architecture decorative arts are 


replete with interest. also a good 
chapter on modern Swedish architectural de 
velopments and, in his discussion of modern 
plastic and decorative art, the author hope 
tully observes, of the attitude in 
his country, that “in times 


come back to a realization of the fact, which 


popular 


recent we have 
is as clear as day, though so often ignored, 


that beauty should brighten all life, that paint 


ry*p4 
Nid 


OR 


ings and statues should be found. not only i 


museums. ] 


but also in schools. o1 


othices, mm 


and 


chronicling 


street corners, first of al 


in our homes.” he 
ikened art nl n he pertinenthy 
golden periods 
art and 


truitful 


] 
luring 


S ts 
aspect 


alluris 


nt and 
has 


illun 
Danish 


that 


trend 
\fter the 


ot Swedish 


national 
itsell 
and 
cause 

paid to 
standing 

itable similarity 


wegian torms, there 


and Oo 


pecullaritics 


know something 


due to Mr 


Augusta, Ga., whose 


Apologies are 
ect, ot omitted 
Bor 
May 


} 


name Was 


in connection with our mention of the 
\ir Vanderbilt Hotel at Augusta in 
Mr. Willis 


work on. th 


our 


Issue secured this job and mu 
done in 


ssociation on the under 
\lead and White, ot New 
informs us that office 

i $500,000 add: 


of the plans 
othee 
taking with Mckim, 
York \Ir 
now directing the ere 


hotel. 


Nis 


was 
prior to his a 
Irvin his 
tion ot 


tion to this 





